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The author of this article, Stefan C. Stolte, is a Hungarian 
journalist and a frequent contributor to the emigre press. Mr. 
Stolte spent seven years in a Communist prison in Hungary, from 
1949 to 1956. He obtained his release during the Hungarian up- 

rising in 1956 and was able to escape to the free world. 


A beacon of the good life amidst shabby East Germany, West Berlin 
has long served as an escape chute to freedom-hungry Germans under 
Communism. West Berlin's role as a processing station for refugees is 
but one of many factors, however, in the Soviet decision to start a war 

of nerves over this outpost of democracy. A basic reason for the Soviet 
drive on West Berlin is the Kremlin's gradual loss of leadership in the 
socialist camp. The Soviet Union has not been too successful in exporting 
its brand of Communism to other countries; in fact, it has recently re- 
ceived some setbacks in this respect. It is a truism that the advance- 
ment of "world revolution" is a vital function of the Communist system, 
and only some practical gains in the Soviet expansion drive such as some 


concession by the Allies in West Berlin will prevent Soviet prestige from 
dwindling further. 
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It is no easy task to determine why, scarcely two months after the 
Kennedy -Khrushchev meeting in Vienna, the Soviet propaganda offensive 
and the Soviet war of nerves against the present status of West Berlinare 
rising to a climax. An analysis of political and economic events in the 
Soviet Union suggests that the Soviet threats reflect strong internal and 
external tensions in that country. 


One of the motives behind the latest Berlin campaign is undoubtedly 
Moscow's desire finally to seal off an undesirable gap in the iron curtain, 
remove the example of a better way of life offered by the free Western 

sector of Berlin, and put a stop to the mass refugee exodus from what to 
all practical purposes is the Soviet zone of Germany. According to West 
German sources, about five million Germans have left East Germany be- 
tween the end of the war and mid-1961. This flight from Communism does 
not merely indict the regime and threaten its existence--a condition which 
the East German Party Chief Walter Ulbricht cannot afford to tolerate-- 

but it also places in jeopardy the long-term economic plan of the Soviet- 

bloc countries, known as Comecon. 


Although these factors are of considerable importance, they do not 
suffice to explain why the Communists have whipped up a new artificial 

Berlin crisis to such a degree of acuteness. The refugee problem could 
be settled by employing the time-honored police-state methods. Anyway, 
flight from the Soviet zone, although it is now on a mass scale, is no more 
a new phenomenon than the arguments being used by Moscow in its present 

propaganda campaign are new. 
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The Soviet claim that the Western powers have no rights in Berlin is 
based chiefly on moral and legal arguments. Marshal Vasili lI. Chuikov, 
one-time commander of the 62nd Soviet army group in the battle of Stalin- 
grad, gave the moral basis of the Soviet standpoint over Berlin at a mass 
rally on the twentieth anniversary of the outbreak of the German-Soviet 
war by declaring that the Soviet conquest of Berlin was an achievement 
of the Red Army alone. 


"It is an historical fact, '' he asserted, "that at that time there were 
noFrench, British or American troops anywhere near Berlin. It was not 
the Allies who took Berlin; their demands concerning Berlin are devoid of 
any justification" (Tass, June 21, 1961). 


A typical statement of the Soviet legal position was heard in a broad- 
cast by Radio Moscow on July 5, 1961, which contended that the treaties 
establishing the four-power status of Berlin belonged to the past. The war, 
so the argument goes, has been over for a long time, and any treaties 
signed during the war or directly after it no longer apply to the present 
situation. 


This argument is as weak as the moral argument. President Kennedy 
has proposed to the Soviet Union that a court of arbitration be set up to 
deal with the Berlin question, and so long as Premier Khrushchev clearly 
chooses to dodge any such determination, there is no need to restate the 
legal weakness of the Soviet standpoint on Berlin. 


Soviet propaganda portrayal of the free sector of Berlin as a bulwark 
of anti-Soviet imperialist agitation and a threat to world peace is uncannily 
reminiscent of similar Soviet propaganda onslaughts on Finland during the 
period of the Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement, and it is worth recalling that 
these Soviet accusations did not end in a Finnish attack on the Soviet Union 
but the other way around. 


The Soviet arguments on Berlin not only are not meant to contain any- 
thing new but are not designed to promote an atmosphere conductive to peace- 
ful and business-like negotiations. Rather, East-West talks on the fate of 
West Berlin and the conclusion of a German peace treaty are expressive of 
efforts to aggravate tension. They are intended to bring the Western govern- 
ments into political disarray and thus extract maximum concessions in Cen- 
tral Europe. A key to the present tone of Soviet policy is to be found ina 
passage in the new Soviet Communist Party program calling for unexpected 
changes of tactics in the duel with capitalism: 


The success of the struggle by the working 
class for the victory of the revolution will depend 
on the extent to which the workers and their Party 
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master all forms of struggle, both peaceful and 
nonpeaceful, parliamentary and nonparliamen- 
tary, and are ready to change swiftly and unex- 
pectedly from one form of struggle to another 
(Radio Moscow, July 30, 1961). 


In trying to ferret out the reasons for the Berlin crisis at this parti- 
cular moment, one must consider the previous Berlin offensive, begun 
in 1998. A most striking fact about it is that the six-month ultimatum 
presented by the Soviet Union in 1958 was delivered during the period of 
preparation for the Twenty-first Party Congress, held during Jabuary 
and February 1959. This year's Soviet drive on Berlin occurs at the 
height of preparations for the Twenty-second Party Congress, scheduled 
to open on October 17. 


It would be a dangerous underestimation of the Berlin problem, how- 
ever, to assume that the 1958 and 1961 ultimatums are purely propaganda 
devices to create a particular kind of pre-congress atmosphere, tailored to 
the specifications of the Soviet leaders. The Soviet thrust at West Berlin 
is not merely propaganda but is one of the many means chosen by the Soviet 
Union to solve a latent crisis in the entire Eastern bloc. Seen in this light, 
the Soviet offensive is closely linked not only with the Party congresses but also 
with the recent Moscow conference of 81 Communist Parties. 


Moscow has not made any decisive headway in its expansion drive since 
the sovietization of its cordon of East European satellites. Partial successes, 
it is true, have been scored in the infiltration of a number of Afro-Asian 
states by means of propaganda, diplomatic maneuvering and economic aid, 
but nothing conclusive has resulted. Indeed, recently Moscow has received 
a painful setback: the press feud between Cairo and Moscow may be com- 
pared in its virulence with the most hate-laden periods of the Moscow- 
Belgrade quarrel. Iraq is also resisting local Communism with drastic 
measures, and sharp Soviet protests are ignored (Tass, February 13, 

1961, and May 11, 1961; also New Times, Moscow, 1961, No. 14, p. 20). 
In the Far East, India and Indonesia which have cultivated friendship with 
Moscow, have been repeatedly exposed to indignities by Red China. The 
limited Communist successes in Laos do not compensate for these failures, 
and they certainly do not provide Khrushchev with the vindication of his 
policies, which he so urgently needs in his own country. 


There is nothing like the advancement of "world revolution" and 
the "liberation'' of other nations to justify a strategic line in the eyes of 
the Communist Party. Without the safety valve of expansion activities, the 
internal problems of the Eastern bloc come irresistibly to the forefront of 
the stage, and there are more than enough of these to be coped with; the re- 
introduction of the death penalty for "anti-social elements" in the Soviet 
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Union is on;y one of many symptoms of growing internal tension. Without 
any attempt at concealment and with unbridled wrath, Khrushchev attacked 
his colleagues at the January, 1961, Central Committee Plenum over the 
deplorable state of Soviet agriculture. Nor is the semi-annual Soviet report 
on production figures for this year very convincing. 


More serious than.the crisis in Soviet agriculture is the Kremlin's 
increasingly apparent loss of leadership in the socialist camp--a role 
the Soviet leaders played for decades. The "joint declaration" of the 81 
Communist Parties was in every respect a pathetic document: it represented 
the nadir of Marxist-Leninist theorizing. It has since become clear in 
practice that this vaunted document has done no more than gloss over the 
tensions between Peiping and Moscow. Unity is, as before, being solemnly 
and repeatedly stressed in both capitals, but at the same time the Red Chinese 
are busy making trouble for Soviet policy. 


The existence of two power centers of world Communism--Moscow and 
Peiping--is in stark contradiction to both theory and practice of Soviet Party 
history. The Soviet leaders are, however, as incapable of forcing their de- 
mand for leadership on Red China by dint of secret police methods as they are 
by means of debate on ''peaceful coexistence. '' Only some practical success 

in the Soviet expansion drive can prevent the leading role of the Soviet Union 

from dwindling still further, and consolidation of Khrushchev as a worthy heir 
to Stalin depends on expansion. A Communist regime which cannot over a long 
period extend the frontiers of its power finds itself faced with the beginnings of 
inner transformation or even disintegration. 


The Soviet announcement on January 6, 1961, on transferring investments 
from heavy industry to agriculture and light industry was hardly one of Khrush- 
chev's offhand utterances, otherwise the text of his speech would not have been 
so long in appearing in print. The very fact that it was delayed so long is 
evidence of the struggle which is taking place in the Soviet Union itself between 
"dogmatists'' and "revisionists. '' This struggle will have to be settled soon, 
and the outcome will become manifest this October at the latest, in the course 
of the Twenty-second Party Congress. Whoever emerges as victor from it 

will have to show tangible progress in external expansion, and Berlin--world- 
wide symbol of Western resistance--is certainly a prime target in this respect. 
The annexation of West Berlin--which, in the words of the Soviet note of 

three years ago, ‘would thus become one city within the framework of the 

state on whose territory it is situated ''--would do more to butress Soviet 

policy throughout the whole Communist bloc than any number of "joint declara- 
tions. " 


The Soviet leaders are unlikely to halt their offensive against West Ber - 
lin until some concession has been wrung from the West. They find it convenient 
to maintain an atmosphere of tension and to keep the world on the brink of war, 
sincetheyare aware that the West will not deliberately start any conflict. They 
are basing their Berlin strategy on the conviction that the West will not withstand 
their psychological and political pressure and that it will agree to Berlin's being 
made into a ''free city'’ and to the international situation's being ''made normal" 
on Soviet terms. (080361) 
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